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Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible, 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim. however; 
is tu give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
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Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
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The Oneida Community 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 


Steel-Traps of ‘the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping. manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newuousr, Superintendent. 


Garden-Hoves ¢ A new and very complete ar=- 
ticle called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the gardening public as above. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Mituer, C. Otps, Agents. 


an “assortment of our own 
carefully selected stock. 


Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 


Mrs. E. es Superintendents. 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8. Van VEvzer; Superintendent. 


we ew ew ewe 


Paim-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling ¢ Custom work done ‘as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 


Fresh Tomatoes=--Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 


een 


Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Laven, Oc Oneida Association. 


PREPDPLIEAArrrnrnnns 


Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Ca. N. Y. 


en 


Putney Commune, 
GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Miliing. Address, 








M. L. WORDEN,.. . . PUTNEY, Vt. 
Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveliig-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, W. ALLINGFORD, CONN 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1.50. 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published até 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; 
fended by J. H. Noyrs. 


Explained and de- 
Pamphlet 6} cts. 


(2d and 3rd) of the 

Onerpa Association. Price 123 cts. 

== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectiones!, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to ail parts 
of the country. 

E> Persons writing to us on business con- 
nectel with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering ny of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





Salvation by Our Own Arm. 
Home Talk by J. H. N. 

If we would not make a mystery of sal- 
vation, and find fault without good reason, 
we must understand the principle that 
makes it impossible for God to give us 
real salvation, only by enabling us to 
save ourselves. We shall be saved, not 
by his coming down and saving us ina 
direct way, but by his making us strong 
to overcome the wicked one ourselves.— 
There are evil spirits and mighty prin- 
cipalities of wickedness over us, and en- 
closing us like a net. God is above the 
net, and entirely free from it: and he is 
able to protect us by the arrangements of 
his providence, and superficial influences 
of various kinds, from being destroyed by 
it. He is undoubtedly able to destroy 
with a stroke the principalities of evil 
that hold us. Now we may imagine that 
we have a sort of claim on him that he 
should not leave us, feeble beings as we 
are, in such a situation, but should inter- 
fere between us and our oppressors, and 
ward off their power, and destroy their 
net. That is, we want he should save us 
just as we are, poor feeble characters.— 
This is a false view, and God will not do 
any such thing. He will exercise a cer- 
tain care over us, in the application of 
providential, superficial influences, and 
will guard, and interfere, and rebuke the 
power that holds us, sufficiently to let 
the experiment go on, but what he will 
do at last, which we shall cal! salvation, 
will be to make us a principality our- 
selves, and mightier than any of the 
principalities of evil. Weare capable of 
becoming a principality, and God wil] 
not deliver us by treating us like children, 
He wants to put himself into us, and de- 
velope in us the mighty resources which 
are in himself. Then we shall not stand 


saying, ‘I ama poor victim, but God is 
strong.’ That is not the attitude of sal- 
vation. This is the attitude we shall 


take: ‘God is strong tu destroy these 
enemies, and Gud and Iare one: I can 
put them down-—-my own spirit is might- 
ier than any of them. ‘ihe same power 
thut raised Christ from tire dead is in 
me—the exceeding greatness of that pow- 
er worketh in me.’ 

As Christ is the head of all principal- 
ities and powers, far above all, at the 
right hand of God, omnipotent over death 
itself, the thing to be done is not to make 
his spirit a mere outside protection, but to 
give it entrance into our hearts, and let it 
work there tili we become almighty in our- 
selves. Our faith must take hold of this 
purpose of God, and we musi cease to hang 
on to his outside protection. The exhorta- 
tion is not so much totrust in the Lord’s 
strength, as to BE strong in the Lord, and 
admit the infinite strength of God into our 
hearts. Let your heart be enlarged and 
emboldened, till you feel there is in you 
almighty power. If you ask too much of 
this outside protection, you will be apt to 
complain of God that he does not take care 
of you; for it is his very plan to let you suf- 
fer along till you turn to this inward salva- 
tion, and so become almighty with Christ. 

We shall find ourselves continually 


| presents itself, 





summoned to that enlargement of lidert 
which makes us bold to say, when evil 
not only that God above 
is stronger than this evil, but we are 
stronger ourselves. And none should be 
afraid of exercising their hearts in this 
faith, even if it looks, to begin with, like 
presumption. Perhaps the first experi- 
ment will seem like cant ; but there is 
power and salvation in that exercise of 
heart—in identifying yourself with the 
almighty power of Christ, confessing it, 
and blazing it in the face of evil. There 
is no possible combination of circumstan- 
ces or influences that can make that con- 
fession of Christ inappropriate. There is 
no possibility of reasonable discourage- 
ment. Youcan say to the worst evil that 
comes, Christ is not too feeble for this 
thing ; he will not fail before it ; and 
Christ is in me, and the same power that 
makes him almighty against it, makes 
me almighty against it. Expect salvation 
to come in your own heart—expect a dis- 
covery of the almighty power of Christ 
there, and not that it will come as an 
outside protection. 

There is very great advantage in this 
method of fighting evil. We fight not 
with flesh and blood, but with principal- 
ities and powers, At the same time we 


join ourselves to a principality that is 


above all principalities; we become a 
part of the almighty principality ; and 
are able to destroy the works of the devil 
by the same energy that is in Christ, 


and by which he destroyed the power of 


death. Now if you take an outside view, 
and conceive of any evil that oppresses 
you—the spirit of covetousness, for in- 
stance, or tie spirit of death—as a great 
army, as souething embodied in all the 
world, and you have all the world to 
fiht—-if yon think of the vast multitude 
that are distilling that spirit, and con- 
stitute the strength of it, and then con- 
ceive of yourself ag a puny individual set 
to conquer it, you take a discouraging 
view of the case, and a false one. No 
matter how large the army that are the 
constituents of any given spirit, that 
spirit is a single one, a unit, which your 
single spirit is capable of facing. You 
have not as a single person to face forty 
thousand other persons, but your one 
spirit is to meet that one spirit in single 
and all that is wauted is more 
courage, faith and power, in you, than 
there is in that spirit. ‘ One shall chase 
a thousand, and two put ten thousand to 
flight. No matter how great the num- 
ber, your single spirit is sufficient to cope 
with the whole—all that is wanted is, 


combat ; 


that Christ should come in and back] 


you. You meet a principality, and think 
it isa thousand against one. It is not : 
it is one against one. Let Satan him- 
self appear, who holds the whole world in 
his spirit, and you against him, it is one 
against one ; and if you have more nerve, 
more spiritual energy than he, you will 
beat him. 

Or, if you go into numbers and count 
the constituents of your adversary, it is!s 
all the same, if you will look at both 
sides. If you look behind any evil and 


an that it is henieed. up ag the POT 
world, then, by the same reasoning, you 
are backed up by all heaven ; by the one 
hundred and forty-four thousand who 
reign with Christ, and by an innwmera- 
ble company of angels. If you put mill- 
ions back of your adversary, you must 
claim as many for yourself, and might- 
ier backers, by far, because good is stron- 
ger than evil, You must not give the 
enemy the advantage, in the view you 
take of his forces, which you do not take 
for yourself in your view of your own for- 
ces, 

Whichever way the victory turns in the 
clash of two spirits, it determines the 
victory for all that are back of each— 
There is important spiritual philosophy 
to be learned from the fight between Da- 
vid and Goliath. The two armies of Is- 
rae] and the Philistines were drawn out 
against each other in battle array, and 
Goliath came up defying the armies of 
the living God. He was the touching 
point, the exponent or representative of 
the spirit of the Philistines, the fighting 
champion of that principality. David 
meets him, and proves himself the stron- 
gest. Goliath falls. Now the Philis- 
tines, when their champion fell, were, as 
to force and numbers, just what they 
were before, yet they fled before the chil- 
dren of Israel without any power. It 
was a perfect rout. Whut great thing 
had happened ? They had lost a single 
man among their thousands! Yet that 
was the end of the fight—the whole bat- 
tle was decided by that single combat. 
We cannot explain this affair except by 
understanding that the spirit of the 
whole army of the Philistines, which was 
embodied in Goliath, was destroyed— 
lost its heart when he expired. Its 
strength and pride and organization were 
dead. Dz«vid’s sling, like an electric dis- 
charge, carried the fire of God into the 
heart of the whole army, destroying its 
life. Here is an instance of one chasing 
a thousand. David alone put ten thou- 
send to flight. We should naturally 
ask, What can David do against so migh- 
ty an enemy ? Matched against them 
individually, in outside person, he could 
do nothing ; but matched against the 
spirit that was the uniting element, the 
vital fire that made them one, he could 
conquer the whole of them at a single 
stroke. We can cenquer the world in 
the same way. Represented by a single 
spirit, it is no larger than we are ; and 
we can come to feel stronger than the 
whole world. Outside numbers in per- 
sons is no measnre at all of power. 

It was in this way that Christ conquered 
the devil for us. He met the spirit that 
is the life of sin, and served it as David 
did Goliath. The principality of evil was 
destroyed by a single blow—just one strug- 
gle between Christ and the devil. ‘ Now,’ 
said he, ‘is the judgment of this world ; 
now shall the prince of this world be cast 
out.’ ‘Now I am going to sink the stone 
in the giant’s forehead.’ He did then 

sini the stone into Satan’s forehead which 
‘shall carry away his whole army with a 
lrout. It takes time for word to go 
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through the whole army that their cham- 
pion is fallen ; but the victory is decided 
against them. 

It would not do for Christ to let loose 
his actual power against Satan, so as to 
carry the victory through to his total de- 
struction, without first training us to 
come over on to his side and take part 
with him in it, for it would be destruc- 
tion to us; we are on the wrong side, and 
should be carried away with the rout.— 
Our salvation depends on his not hasten- 
ing the the process, ‘The long-suffering 
of the Lord is salvation.’ It is not for 
want of power, but for our salvation that 
he waits, that he may bring to pass this 
very thing, that we may believe on his 
Son and admit the same power into our 
hearts that raised him from the dead.— 
The servants in the parable, proposed to 
gather up the tares; but their master 
said, ‘Nay, lest while ye gather up the 
tares, ye root up also the wheat with them.’ 
For the same reason God holds back from 
destroying the wicked. He cannot de- 
stroy the wicked, without destroying the 
righteous, until he can get the righteous 
to separate themselves, by coming over 
on to his side. They must get faith 
before it will do for Christ to let loose 
nis destroying agency. 

Do you think that you have a hard 
time in the net of evil? The truth is, 
the trouble you suffer is really the press- 
ure of God on your enemy, the judgment 
bearing down on Satan: and to ask God 
to crush your enemy, would be to ask 
him to put more pressure on you. It 
would not be wise to ask that, but your 
true way is to pray for more faith, and 
confess Christ almighty in you: thus you 
join yourself to the other side, and give 
God a chance to destroy the devil with- 
out destroying you. He is ‘in a readi- 
ness to revenge all disobedience, when 
your obedience is fulfilled.’ It would not 
do to revenge disobedience before—the 
blows that strike vengeance ir.to the spirit 
of disobedience would hit you. ‘Come out 
from among them, and be ye separate ;’ 
then the Lord can destroy the unclean. 

It is not the wicked million, but the 
wicked one that we have to conquer.— 
All evil is summed up and concentrated 
into one single spirit that your own spirit 
is a match for, and you have Christ to 
back you in conquering it. You can say, 
‘Lam able to overcome, myself; I don’t 
want any outside help; I can go up and 
possess the land.’ Here is a chance for 
Godly egotism. You need not be afraid 
to use the word I, when you have forti- 
fied it with faith and almighty power 
behind. This is the true confession of 
Christ. All who are saved will have to 
go through more or less of that experience 
described by the prophet:-—‘I looked 
and there was none to help; and I won- 
dered that there was none to uphold: 
therefore MINE OWN ARM brought salvation 
unto me, and my fury it upheld me.’— 
There is Godly philosophy in this ex- 
perience. He lovked and there was none 
to help: he looked round for this outside 
help, and wondered that no savior ap- 
peared—that he was left alone. The 
very object of that abandonment was to 
bring about the result which took place; 
therefore his own arm brought salvation 
unto him. When his outside gazing en- 
ded in wonder and all but complaint, then 
he turned inward to the resources of his 
own heart, and behold there was a nerve 


in his own arm that was enough. So ve 
shall find when we despair of outside help, 
the omnipotonce of God himself will be 
developed in us. 
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Resurrection of the Body. 

The subject of paramount interest to the -be- 
liever is tne Resurectivn of the Body. The scope 
of Christ’s gospel plainly includes it. The hope 
of the Apostles and Primitive saints centered in 
it. It was the burden of Prophetic prediction. 
‘Death shall be swallowed up in victory,’ ex- 
claimed Isaiah with his eye on the far-off future. 
‘There shall beno more death,’ echoes eight hun- 
dred years afterward from the pen of the Apoca- 
lyptic John. ‘Iam the resurrection, and the life: 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live: and he that liveth and beheveth in 
me shall never die,’ were the words of Christ at the 
grave of Lazarus. ‘This is the key-note of the 
Bible ; it is the key-note of every believer's faith. 

What light does the New Testament throw 
upon this subject, and upon the nature of the 
resurrection process? We have shown in our 
past publications that the New Testament di- 
vides the resurrection into two great parts, the 
first tak ing place at the Second Coming of Christ 
1800 years ago, the other yet future, to take 
place in the dispensation of the fullness of the 
times of the Gentiles, and to be accompanied with 
the coming down of the New Jerusalem out of 
heaven to earth. Believing that the last resur- 
rection has now commenced, it becomes a matter 
of the deepest interest to get some practical and 
satisfactory view of the process that is to trars- 
fer us to the post-mortal state. In the mind of 
Paul the process of resurrection seemed to be the 
growth of an interior body, the development 
within his visible body of a spiritual orgamzation 
that was finally to absorb his whole beimg in- 
ternally and externally. Hence he is all along 
speaking of his ‘inward’ and ‘outward man,’ or 
in equivalent terms. ‘Though our outward man 
perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by 
day.’ Inthe the 15th chapter of Ist Corinth- 
ans the doctrine of an inward spiritual body is 
represented very clearly. Speaking directly on 
this subject of the resurrection the apostle says: 

‘But some man will say, How are the dead 
raised up? and with what body do they come? 
Thou fool! that which thou sowest is not quick- 
ened, exceptit die: And that which thou sowest, 
thou sowest not tuat body that shall be, but bare 
grain, 1t may chance of wheat, or of some other 
grain: But God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased him, and to every seed his own body.— 
1Cor. 15: 835—38. 

The train of analogy in the above plainly sug- 
gests a duality in man’s organization. In the 
first place he asserts that it is not the grain of 
wheat that expands and grows, but a germ within 
the grain which is developed by a distinct 
nutritive process into another and more glorious 
organization, and ‘God giveth it a body asit hath 
pleased him, to every seed his own body.’ Then 
transferring the analogy directly to man he says: 
‘It is sown a natural body; it is raised a spirit- 
ual body. There is a natural body, and there is 
a spiritual body. And so it is written, The 
first man Adam was made a living soul; the last 
Adam was made a quickening spirit. Howbeit 
that was not first which was spiritual, but that 
which was natural, and afterward that which is 
spiritual. The first man is of the earth, earthy ; 
the second man is the Lord from heaven.’ 

This would seem to indicate that the resurrection 
is the developement of anew body from an interior, 
Christ-given germ, not an outward, sudden opera- 
tion on the present physical body. It is the un- 
folding within us, from spiritual principles and 
elements, of a distinct integral, spiritual organi- 
zation, of which the outward physical organiza- 
tion is but the most imperfect type. It is the 
growth of a new man—built up from the flesh and 
blood of Jesus Christ—or in the words of the 
apostle, it is the ‘Lord from heaven,’ and is des- 
tined to change and replace by a process analo- 
gous to the development of the wheat-germ, 
the present physical body, and make it like 
unto Christ’s glorious body. See Rom. 8: 11: 
2 Cor.6: 1—5. Our growth into the resurrec- 
tion is evidently a process of nutrition. It is 
under this type that Christ presents it in the 6th 
of John, in his discourse on the Bread of Life. 
‘Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the 
jast day.’ ‘I am the living bread which came 





down frum heaven. If any man eat of this bread, 





he shall live forever :’ &c. See John 6: 27—63. 
Hence we shall grow into the resurrection body 

by feedinz on the Word of life—by confessing the 

resurrection body of Christ in us.—t. L. P. 


A Chapter of Heroic Life. 


A short account was published in the Circular 
not long since, of the heroic conduct of Mary A. 
Patton, the wife of Capt. Patton, in navigating the 
clipper ship Neptune’s Car, for a period of fifty 
days, during her husband's illness, and at the same 
time nursing him, and studying medicine that she 
might nnderstand how to treat his malady. The 
circumstances of the case are very interesting, 
showing the capabilities of woman in an entirely 
new sphere. They are briefly these : Mrs Patton, 
with her husband, Capt. Joshua A. Patton, com- 
mander of the Clipper Neptune’s Car, sailed from 
New-York in July last for San Francisco. The 
Neptune sailed in company with four other Clip- 
pers bound for the same port. As usual with 
commanders in the Pacific trade, Capt. Patton 
wished to get his ship into port ahead of his ri- 
vals. Finding his first mate was nut faithful to 
his duties, he remuved him and undertook to dis- 
charge both the mate’s duties and his own.— 
While passing round Cape Horn, he was in con- 
sequence of fatigue attacked with brain fever. 
From that time until her arrival at San Francisco, 
Mrs. Patton was both nurse and navigator. 


When her husband was taken sick the ship was 
given in charge of the second mate. He, however, 
was but an indifferent navigator, and although he 
knew how to take an observation, he could not 
work up the reckoning. Mrs. Patton, who, on her 
previous voyage, had studied navigation as a pastime, 
now took observations, worked up the reckoning by 
chronometer time, laid the ship’s courses, and per- 
formed most of the other duties of the captain of 
the ship. During this time her husband was deliri- 
ous with the fever, and she shaved his head, and 
devised every means in her power to soothe and re- 
store him. To this end, she studied medicine to 
know how to treat his case intelligently, and in 
the course of time succeeded in carrying him alive 
throngh the crisis of his complaint. 

About one week after the Captain fell sick, the 
mate wrote a letter to Mrs. Patton, reminding her 
of the dangers of the coast and the great responsi- 
bility she had assumed, and offering to take charge 
of the ship. She replied that, in the judgment of 
her husband, he was unfit to be mate, and there- 
fore she could not consider him qualified to fill the 
post of commander. Stung by this rebuff, the fellow 
tried to stir up the crew to mutiny against ber ; but 
she called the other mates and sailors aft, and ap- 

ealed to them to pale her in her hour of trial. 

‘o a man they resolved to stand by her and the ship, 
come what might. It was pleasant to witness their 
cheerful obedience to her orders, as each man vied 
with his fellows in the performance of his duty. 

By the time the ship came nearly up to the lati- 
tude of Valparaiso, Capt. Patton had somewhat re- 
covered from the fever, although far too weak for 
any mental or physical exertion, and the mate, 
under promise of doing better in future, had par- 
tially resumed duty. But Mrs. Patton discovering 
that he was steering the ship out of her course, and 
making for Valparaiso, apprised her husband of the 
fact. The mate was summoned below and asked to 
explain his conduct, which he did by saying that he 
could not keep the ship nearer her course. Capt. 
Patton then had his cot moved to a part of the cabin 
from which he could view the “tell-tale” of the 
compass, and soon found that the mate was still 
steering for Valparaiso. He then sent for the four 
mates and the sailors, and formally deposed the 
first mate, promoting the second officer to his place. 
Then he gave orders that under no circumstances 
was his ship to be taken into any other port than 
San Francisco. Soon after he had a relapse, and 
for 25 days before the vessel reached port he was 
totally blind. At length San Francisco was reached 
in safety after a short voyage of 120 days, the ves- 
sel beating three out of four of her competitors. 

The safety of the ship and the preservation of her 
hushand’s life were wholly due to the constant care 
and watchfulness of Mrs. Patton. On her arrival 
she informed the consignee of the vessel that for 
fifty nights previous she had not undressed herself. 


Since then, Mrs. Patton and her husband, 
whose recovery is now hopeless, have returned to 
New York by way of the Isthmus steamers. 

The ship and cargo were worth nearly $350, 
000. Not only did Mrs. Patton take the ship 
safely from Cape Horn to San Francisco, some 
7000 miles we believe, but both vessel and cargo 
were in better trim than any of her competitors 
when she reached port. Mrs. Patton is said to be 
a slender New England girl, scarcely twenty years 
of age. The Board of Underwriters of the New- 
York Insurance Companies have voted her $1000 
as a testimonial of her heroic conduct. The fol- 
lowing is the letter of the Committee of the Board: 

Orrice oF THE Union Mutua. Insurance Co. 

New-Yorg, Feb. 18, 1857. 

Mrs. Mary A. Patron: Madam,—In behalf of 
and as committee from the undersigned Under- 
writers on the ship Neptune's Car and cargo on her 
late voyage from New-York to San Fransisco, we 
have the pleasure of handing you a voluntary testi- 
monial of $1,000 as a small token of their high ap- 
preciation of your private worth, and of your courage, 
skill and energy in commanding and navigating in 
safety to her port of destination the above vessel for 
upward of fifty days, and for many thousand miles, 
after her commander, your respected husband, had 
been prostrated by illness and utterly unable to aid 
or advise you in the management of the ship 

In all the varied, painful or beautiful positions in 
which any of your sex have been placed, we know 








of no instance where the love and devotion of a wife 


has been more impressively portrayed than in your 
watchfulness and care of your husband during his 
long and painful illness; nor do we know of an in- 
stance on record where a woman has, from the 
force of circumstances been called upon or assumed 
command of a large and valuable vessel and exer- 
cised a proper control over a large number of seamen, 
and by her own skill and energy impressing them 
with a confidence and reliance making all subordi- 
nate and obedient to that command. 

With an earnest hope that in returning to your 
home and friends, you will find your own health 
improved and that your husband may at least be 
free from pain and suffering, and wishing all the 
blessings and comforts this world can afford and 
which you so richly merit, 

We remain, with great respect. your obedient servants, 

F. 8. Lathrop, ) Committee 
John H Lyell, \ in behalf 
J. D. Jones. of the 

Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company. Sun Mutual In- 
surance Company, Mercantile Mutual Insurance Company, 
New York Mutual Insurance Company. Orient Mutual In- 
surance Company, Pacific Mutual Insurance Company. Un- 
ion Mutual Insurance Company, Great Western Insurance 
Company. 

Such heroism deserves record by the side of 


that of her brother sailor, Dr. Kane.—r. 1. p. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Kansas.—The bogus Legislature of Kansas has 
passed ‘an Act to Punish Rebellion.’ It makes 
rebellion to consist in resistance to its authority, 
or in ‘interfering forcibly with the administration 
of the governmennt, or any department thereof, 
&c. ‘It is so framed,’ says the Kansas corres- 
pondent of the Tribune, ‘that all Free-State con- 
ventions, meetings and combined efforts, will fall 
within its limits, and may be broken up, and the 
participants punished.’ Ii enacts that persone 
convicted of rebellion ‘ shall suffer death, or con- 
finement and hard lobor’ for a term not exceeding 
twenty years. 

The same Legislature has also passed an act to 
provide for taking a census of the inhabitants of 
the Territory, and for electing delegates to a Uon- 
vention for forming a State Constitution. This 
act provides for making lists of all the legal vo- 
ters of the Territory who shall be resident there- 
in on the Ist of April, and that no person shall be 
allowed to vote in the election of Convention dele- 
gates, (said election to be held on the 15th of 
June next,) except those whose names are found 
on the lists. This movement is doubtless intended 
to anticipate the coming in of Free-State immi- 
grants in the ensuing spring. All those arriving 
after the 1st of April, or rather the 15th of March, 
will of course be excluded from voting. This act 
having passed the Legislature, ws vetoed by 
Gov. Geary. The main reason assigned by the 
Governor for not giving his sanction to the bill, 
is, that it fails to make any provision for submit- 
ting the Constitution, when framed, to the con- 
sideration of the people, for their ratification or 
rejection. ‘The history of State Constitutions,’ 
he says, ‘with scarcely an exception, will ex- 
hibit a uniform and sacred adierence to the salu- 
tary rule of popular ratification.’ 

Tue New Minister From Enctanp.—Lord 
Napier, the new British Minister to the United 
States, arrived at New York in the steamer Per- 
sia on Friday, the 6th inst., and was to proceed 
on his way to Washington on Tuesday the 10th. 
In view of the courteous reception which Mr. 
Dallas, the U. S. Minister to England, received 
from the merchants of Liverpool, on his arrival 
there, the New York Chamber of Commerce re- 
solved to give Lord Napier a corresponding re- 
ception. Accordingly a deputation from that 
body waited on the new Minister at his hotel on 
Saturday, to pay their respects, and to offer 
him, with his lady and family, a welcome to our 
shores—expressing their gratification at the full 
restoration of the diplomatic relations between 
this country and England. 

NaviGaTION ON THE Hupson.—In consequence 
of the late cold weather, the steamboats plying on 
the Hudson River between New York and Albany, 
after performing their trips for several weeks, have 
been obliged to suspend operations till the river 
shall be more free from ice. 

Mr. Sumner.—Hon Charles Sumner, after pass- 
ing the last few days of the session of Congress 
now just closed, at Washington, and ziving his 
vote on several questions in which he felt much 
interest, repaired to New-York, and sailed thence 
for Europe per steamship Fulton, on Saturday 
the 7th inst. 

..--Raphael Uhland Greeley, only remaining 
son of Horace Greeley, died Feb. 28, aged 6 years. 

.... Mr. Buchanan was inaugurated President 
of the United States on the 4th inst. The new 
Cabinet stands as follows: Secretary of State, 
Lewis Cass of Mich; Sec. of Treasury, Howell 
Cobb of Ga.; Sec. of War, John B. Floyd of Va. 
Sec. of the Navy, Isaac Toucey of Conn.; Sec. of 
the Interior, Jacob Thompson of Miss.; Attorney 
General, Judge Black of Pa.; Post Master Gen- 








eral, Aaron V. Brown of Tenn. 
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An Onelda Journal. 

Thursday Evening, Mar. 5.—It is now about 
two years since the Community resolved by unan- 
jmous vote to restrict the use of butter and 
cheese in our family to the production of our 
own dairy. This resolution has obliged us to 
have wany meals without either. Our weekly 
consumption for the last year has been not more 
than ninety pounds of butter and about fifty 
pounds of cheese, though we have been far from 
shortened in respect to milk andcream. We 
have been pleased with this experience; it has 
had a wholesome effect in refining our aliment- 
iveness, and it has developed considerable culinary 
skill, leading to the invention of new dishes, 
and increasing our taste for fruit. Some, wndeed, 
have been disposed to think it would be retro- 
grading to return to the common use of butter 
and cheese. But after considerable discussion of 
the subject of diet this Spring, the legitimacy of 
their use for the present, during the transition at 
least from no meat to the maximum of fruit, has 
been settled, and this evening something like the 
following proposition was received with ‘ popular 
applause,’ viz., that we consider milk, butter, 
cheese and eggs, 98 good and proper food for the 
Community, at least until we get tired of them 
in the natural way, and we now propose to our- 
selves to supply our table, as soun as we can do s0 
by our own production, with these articles in 
unlimited abundance. We have had a colupy of 
about a hundred shanghais, which have supplied 
us very well with ‘rising’ for puddings, pies and 
cakes, but not with more than an occasivnal meal 
of eggs as adish. ‘he subject of elevating poul- 
trydom into more of an institution, (considering 
it at least an improvement on the ‘stye’ that in 
the common course of things would have apper- 
tained to our domain,) and thus supplying our 
table plentifully with eggs, was discussed, and a 
functionary appointed to carry out the plan in as 
It was suggested 
that honey make up the trio; milk, eggs, and honey. 
These are all animal products, though not animal 
food, They do not involve the butchery which is 
connected with a meat diet, and they make fine 
chords, not only with each other, but with fruits 
and vegetables. We have already the beginning ufa 
thriving apiary. Meanwhile we are to go on with 
our cultivation of orchards and gardens, and let 
their juicy, luscious, sun-sweetened fruits super- 
sede as fastas they may the more artificial prepara- 
tions of the cuisine. The severity of tbe last two 
or three winters has been calculated to chill the 
enthusiasm of horticulturists in this region, but 
we have learned from it this lesson, to make sure 
first of an abundance of the hardier kinds of fruits, 
euch as we know will do well in this climate, as 
the apple and pear, the grape and common cherry, 
currants and berries of all kinds; and after that 
indulge in the esthetics of horticulture, the rais- 
ing of malacatoon peaches, golden-drop plums, &c., 
&c. We think a good deal of raspberries for 
drying. They are very easily raised, yield surely 
and abundantly, are dried without difficulty, and 
stored in little room; and they are better than 
dried peaches for winter use. A raspberry short- 
eake is not bad in winter. Peaches are superb 
in their season, but by nature’s law of compensa- 
tion, their season is transient, and they cannot be 
set off against the more reliable kinds of fruit. 


Friday 6.—To continue the subject of the 
table, we had a rare treat for supper to-night; 
oranges, peeled and sliced, and served with sugar. 
They were a present from friends in Newark, and 
were accompanied by the following note which 
was read as we sat down: 


Newark, March 1, 1857. 
Dear Oneipa:—Please accept of these oranges 
and sugar from your friends in Newark, with their 
heart’s love and best wishes. Will you read the 
following Table-talk when you eat them. 


April 28, 1853. “Iam full of hope in regard to 
the future, and have no fears of our final success. 
I see there are difficulties to be overcome—strong 
work betore us ina great mary respects. But 
experience works hope. I am satisfied that the 
Lord reigns. ‘He is able to do exceedingly abun- 
dantly, above all that we ask or think.’ He will 
prusper us spiritually, in the first place— criticise 
us as much as we need; and then we shall have 
as much work as we want. We shall find a way 
through all our difficulties. We shall find the 
Red Sea to open before us, and stand as a wall on 
our right hand, and on our left. There will be no 
cessation of his almighty, protecting hand upon 
us.” 

Mr. B. and two boys arrived from Putuey, 
being our second instalment from that Commune 
this Spring. Tliey propose to all come away, and 
merge themselves in Oneida and Wallingford ; 
at least they have been invited to do 60 as soon 
as they can conveniently dispose of the property 


there. 


€ 





THE CIRCULAR. 


Saturday Evening.—A family criticism, in 
courtesy to a member who invited it. 

Sunday Evening.—There was some conversation 
in the course of the meeting suggested by a letter 
received lately, which we subjoin as sketched by 
a reporter, preceding it with an extract from 
the letter : 

“ The greatest desire I have in this world is, to 
know and do the will of God ; and I do know that 
by the help of God, the Bible the Berean and the 
Circular, 1am making some advancement in a 
spiritual life; but I am striving and earnestly 
seeking for a full redemption, when the Spirit 
shall have a complete victory over the flesh ; then 
I can confess Christ in me a Savior from all sin; 
but I do not think it would be right for me to 
make that confessior till I can live without doing 
any thing wrong in thought, word, or deed. Now 
will you please give me some of your Community 
experience on that. | feel thankful for a spirit of 
improvement, in both spiritual and temporal af- 
fairs, and a full confidence in God that all things 
shall work for good to them that love him.” 

G.—I may not be able to make it very clear to 
others, but it seems evident to me, that the idea 
of confessing Christ while persons are in a sinful 
and imperfect state, is founded in the deepest 
philosophy and best theology. It must at least 
appear evident to any one, ona little reflection, 
that for persons to undertake to make themselves 
better before confessing Christ, is like one’s at- 
tempting to lift himself by the straps of his boots- 
There is no foundation to work upon, in the way 
of saving yourself, before you have confessed 
Christ: there is no superior power to appeal to 
for the effect desired. In order that we be saved, 
we need to be lifted up by some superior power; 
by a being superior to ourselves. Human nature, 
independent of God, is at a stand-still. But if 
there is a being above ourselves, and our hearts 
can project themselves into union with that being, 
then there is hope; and that is what we doin 
confessing Christ. Whatever are our infirmities, 
we feel the moment we confess Christ that we 
have attached ourselves to a superior power—a 
hfting power—which will raise us out of ‘ the 
slough of despond ;’ a lever is applied to our case, 
which will be effectual in its operation. We 
have no longer to lift ourselves by the straps of 
vur boots. What ail need who are in the condi- 
tion of Mrs. M., is to abandon themselves and 
take hold of Christ. 

D.—Persons ought to confess Christ for the 
very reason that they are sinners; Christ ‘came 
not tocall the righteous but sinners to repen- 
tance.’ 

A.—Before I confessed Christ I endeavored to 
make myself better by my own works, but found 
it in vain. The first thing for meto do, that I 
might become better, was to confess Christ. 

B.—This making so much account of the con- 
fession of Christ seems like foolishness to the 
world; but I verily believe that our goodness and 
prosperity are all based on that simple fact—the 
confession of Christ. As an Association, we are 
what we are, because of that circumstance, if I 
may so call it; it all hinges on the confession of 
Christ. 

K.— The confession of Christ is the way out 
of diffuculty. Whenever I seek any other way, 
I find myself turned back to the childlike state 
which confesses Christ. 

B.—There is one thing about our confession of 
Christ which is peculiar. It produces unity. 
There may be differences of opinion among us in 
regard to external things, but in regard to the 
vital truth of our connection with Christ and de- 
pendence on him, we ave united, as one man— 
when we touch on this subject, our hearts are all 


in unison. 
G.—I illustrate to my own mind the effect o1 


the confession of Christ in this way : Suppose one 
of the ragged street-boys of New York city, with- 
out home or any support, is left to take care of 
himself in the ordinary way. His prospects and 
hopes will all be limited. He is not in a condition 
to form a high ideal ; and could have little reason 
to expect to attain toit if hedid. But if he could 
be persuaded, that notwithstanding his destitute 
condition, he is really a son of one of the richest 
merchants in the city, it would have a great effect 
upon him, though his circumstances remained the 
same. It would stimulate his hope and courage, 
and make him feel entirely different from what he 
did before. He would have anew ideal placed 
before him—would have new thoughts and pur- 
poses. That is an illustration of one of the effects 
of confessing Christ. It liberates us from our pres- 
ent. circumstances 60 that we can form a new ideal. 
If we have cunfessed Christ, identified ourselves 
with his character, there can be no limit to our 
hopes and prospects—we may reasonably expect 
to realize the very highest ideal that God can put 





into us. If our young people desire the greatest 


liberty in the way of improvement and growth, 
let them freeely confess Christ. No matter what 
our present circumstances may be, we direct our 
attention in the right direction when we confess 
Christ ; but so soon as we allow the unbelief of 
the world to get our attention, we turn away 
from growth, improvement, and progress. 

O.—Christ is faithful to all who trust him. 
‘According to your faith it shall be unto you.’ 
If we confess Christ in faith, he responds to it; 
while those who wait for thcir feelings to corrob- 
orate the confession before it is made, do not get 
any response. I appreciate the faithfulness of 
Christ to meet all confessions of him. 

Monduy Evening.— Another extension of cour- 
tesy toa member requesting criticism.——We are 
in the midst of winter again. The anticipative 
spring we had in February was like the Indian 
summer we sometimes have in November—a 
charming interlude merely. 

Tuesday Evening.—Mention was made that 
much sickness prevails in the villages around, and 
that people inquire if we are not sickly at the 
Community. The disease prevailing is a kind of 
fever which affects the brain, and is quite violent 
and fatal. Our health is excellent. There are 
no cases of sickness among us, (if we except three 
instances of chronic disability, caused by paralysis 
and accident.) If our meals would be thought 
frugal, there are none of the family who have 
not that best of all seasoning for food, a good 
appetite. And, subordinate to Christ’s presence 
and good social influences, we give credit to our 
habits of living. Fevers, we imagine, belong to 
meat-eating hahits, and have more or less to 
do with the medicine-box, perhaps. They are 
not known amoung us. After meeting we heard a 
boy say to his father, ‘Why, if we have’nt any 
diseases now. I don’t see how we are going to have 
have—we are growing good all the time; we need 
not expect any, I’m sure, and if we don’t expect 
any, we sha’n’t have any.’ There is one thing in fa- 
vor of the expectation we cherish of victory over 
death—our rising generation, young Communism, 
is growing up in intense hatred of the grim monster 
and his whole retinue. They cannot bear the 
thoughts of old age, and all the miserable havoc of 
disease. They consider death an outsider, and if it is 
bold enough to intrude, they will meet it with a 
stare, at least, and ask it what it is here for? 
Children are commonly brought up to entertain 
death with a gloomy civility at least, and to think 
its claim is all right, which is one way to prepare 
them to become his prey. The boy’s talk called 
to mind a short passage in the Berean that seems 
to comprehend the truth on the subject he was 
pursuing. It is found in the article, Spiritual 
Nature of Man, p. 59, and is as follows: “We 
see in our theory a foundation for the confident 
expectation of final victory over death, as predic- 
ted in Isaiah 25: 8, 1 Cor. 15: 51, &c. If the soul 
is the life of the body, it is manifest that as faith 
grows strong, and the life of God abounds and 
prevails in the soul, the effect will be felt in the 
hody. A long and general waifare may be re- 
quired, before the souls of believers will acquire 
energy enough to resist victoriously all the deadly 
influences which now crowd upon their bodies, 
and convert them into spiritual bodies; but every 
increment of faith and spiritual life in the whole 
body of Christ is directly tending to this con- 
summation.” 


fiome Paragraphs. 


REMINISCENCE OF FAITH. 

Though years ago, well do I remember 
the faith and earnestness it required to 
confess the fact that Christ had saved 
me from sin, and the satisfaction it gave 
birth to, for my heart told me it was 
true—that I had pleased God, there- 
fore I was happy. If I had followed 
my own personal feelings, I might have 
gone on forever and denied the fact.— 
Every thing in an outward view, and even 
all my attempts to make myself better, 
cast a darker shade over my feelings.— 
The truth was continually pressing upon 
me, and I was conscious that I belseved 
it in my heart, yet I saw plainly this was 
but half the work—I must confess the 
truth with my mouth in order to be saved, 
and it was only on accepting Paul’s 
words, ‘That if thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt be- 
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lieve in thine heart that God hath raised 
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him from the dead, thou shalt be saved,’ 
that I found peace. Whenever I look 
back to that time, my heart is strength- 
ened, and I am encouraged to beligre 


Christ’s promises. I little realized, at 
the time, the result of those few words 
spoken, which on the one hand were the 
commencement of new life, and resurrec- 
tion, and on the other, were a beginning 
of crucifixion and death. It was salva- 
tion ; for just as far as I confessed Christ, 
I denied myself. The seed that was then 
planted in my heart, gives me evidence 
from time to time, that He that began e 
good work in me is still carying it onward; 
and it is by looking back to my first con- 
confession, and seeking the same faith and 
earnestness, that I realize how much God 
has done for me, and how much I have 
improved.—.L, A. T. 


THE APPARENT NOT THE REAL. 

Our faith may be strengthened by ob- 
serving what is now going on in the out- 
ward world, Who would have thought, 
while enjoying the comparatively spring 
weather of last month, that we should 
again be locked in the embraces of old 
Boreas. Yet, if we consider the thing, 
we are actually nearer the object of our 
desires at this moment, than we were 
then. Since then the sun has continued 
its steady advance toward the equator, 
and is better able now than it was at 
that time to pour down upon us its quick- 
ening powers. 

So is it, indeed, with our spiritual ex- 
perience, By faith we know that the 
Sun of righteousness is shining in our 
hearts with healing in his wings, and 
rejoice oftentimes in the blessed truth, 
though our perception of it, and conse- 
quent enjoyment may be temporarily sus- 
pended by the returning winter of adverse 
influences. We can obtain rest for our 
souls by simply believing the fact that 
Christ, like the sun in the heavens, is in 
us, and operating quite as effectually to 
bring about in our consiousness the spring- 
day of eternal life.—r. s. p, 





The two following communications were writen 
by Miss Junsa K. Hicerns, a young and beloved 
sister whose death was mentioned in the Circular 
about two years since, 

Faith. 

There is a great deal said in the Bible about 
faith. ‘ Faith’ the apostle says, ‘is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, and the evidence 
of things not seen ;’ and again, ‘ The just shall 
live by faith.’ 

We can see in all of God’s dealings with us 
in our past experience, that his object has been: 
from the beginning to increase, strengthen, 
and perfect our faith in him. T[ am learning 
daily the importance of doing whatsoever I do 
in faith, ‘for without faith it is impossible to 
please God.’ 

Abraham was a beautiful example of faith, he 
proved his faith in God under the most trying 
circumstances that could bé imagined, viz., of 
offering his only son for a burnt-offering. 

We are to be saved by this same kind of 
faith, faith that will enable us to trust God 
under all circumstances, and to say sincerely, 
‘ though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.’— 
This faith is just as accessible now as then, and 
just as necessary ; it is by it, that we are to 
conqu«r the last enemy, which is death. 


Charity. 

‘ Charity suffereth long and is kind; charity 
envieth not ; charity vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up; doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own,’ &c. Charity is the 
greatest of all gifts, and includes all others. 

Paul says, ‘ Though I understand all mys- 
teries and all knowledge, and though I have 





all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and 











have not charity I am nothing.’ Charity is not 
the production of human nature, but is the 
special gift of God. It constitutes the great 
distinction between the sons of God and the 
sons of men. 

It may truly be said that charity is one of 
the crowning virtues; it is the potent charm 
that dissolves every thing—it disperses all the 
mists and fogs of evil, and overcomes the slave- 
ish influences of fear. 

What is it we most admire in children? ITs 
it not their foring hearts, which bring forth the 
fruits of obedience? Even so God regards us 
He that dwelleth in /ore dwelleth in God; not 
he that dwelleth in honor, or knowledge or 
great experience, but he that dwelleth in lore 

Persons will find themsclves growing and ex- 
panding in the genial atmosphere of love, and 
will receive truths by intuition as it were, which 
they might otherwise have spent long weary 
days and nights in trying to comprehend by 
the mere power of reason. 

Paul writing to the Ephesians thus expresses 
his earnest. desire :—‘ That Christ may dwell in 
your hearts by faith; that ye being rooted and 
grounded in /ore, may be abl: to comprehend 
with all saints what is the breadth and length 
and depth and height; and to know the love 
of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that ye 
miczht be filled with all the fullness of God.’— 
Christ says also to his disciples, ‘ A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
one another; as T have loved you, that ye also 
love one another.’ 

They who have this charity, or love, will 
manifest it in their conversation and works.-- 
They love not chiefly in word and tongue, but 
in deed and in truth. ‘Now abideth fazth, 
hope, charity; these three; but the greatest 
of these is charity.’ 


EE 2 
Thunder storms. 


John Wise, a somewhat celebrated aéronaut, 
gives in the Tribune the following description of 
the physical aspects of thunder storms, from per- 
sonal observation : 


A Storm Viewed from above the Clouds has the 
appearance of ebullition. The upper surface of the 
cloud is bulged upward and outward, and has the 
resemblance of a vast sea of snow boiling and up- 
heaving from internal convulsion. This view is 
from a point wh re the atmosphere is clear, around 
and above. ITmmediately abcve the storm the air 
is not so cold as in a place where there is no cloud 
nor storm beneath. The falling of the rain cin be 
heard above the cloud, making a noise like a wa- 
terfall over a precipice. The thunder heard above 
the cloud is not loud, and the flashes of lightning 
appear like streaks of intensely white fire ona 
surface of white vapor. 

A Side View of a Storm—observed when it is a 
mile or two off and somewhat lower than the point 
of observation—presents in form the shape of an 
hour glass; the picture of a waterspout also gives 
a good outline of its shape. In this well-defined 
form it moves along over the earth. When the 
st rm ts so sinall that you can embrace its whole 
bulk at a single glunce—which you can do when 
you are several miles off and a little more elevated 
than the meteor—it looks as though it were trail- 
ing its lower base along on the surface of the earth, 
. and it has an individuality which cannot be rec- 
ognized when viewed from the ground. Although 
the storm is being moved along by the same cur 
rent of wind that is drifting along the observer, it 
will be deflected from that course by its encoun- 
tering a mountain ridge or a deep valley, just in 
proportion to the amount of lateral force or 
obstruction it sustains in such cases; and then 
the observer in a balloon may continue onward, 
while the storm may be moving off at right angles 
with his route. These lateral views of storms 
are very grand and imposing as they rush along 
by an elevated observer. <A grand army of flying 
artillery at full gallop, in all the panoply of war, 
could not produce sv imposing a'sight ; over city, 
forest, river and plain, it goes with undaunted 
march. ’ 

A closer view from the side of a storm, and 
partly in it, reveals a very interesting physical as- 
pect. The one now described occurred on the 
3d of June, 1852. during a balloon excursion from 
Portsmouth, Ohio. The storm was kedging up 
the Ohio river, about fifty miles above Ports- 
mouth, and where the river courses nearly north 
and south. while I was sailing from west to east. 
Moving at nearly right angles with the storm 
soon brought us together, and the country below 
being dense forest, the meteor’s company was 
preferred to a reception in the woods. - It was 
easy to keep out of the vortex of the storm, from 
an abundant supply of ballast aboard of the air- 
ship; hence a point in its wake was the station of 
observing its action, and having learned that the 
shape of storms was like two cones with their 
ends joined, with a wind driving in below and 
rushing out again at its top, you might sail with 
umpunity in its wake, provided.you kept midway 
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between the upper and lower cloud. When get- 
ting too low in its wake there was a tendency to 
rock the balloun into the vortex, but this was 
countervailed by going up near the outspreading 
cloud. In this position the air is cold, and you 
are in the shadow of the upper cloud, unless you 
sink low enough where the sun may reach you 
under the overlapping cloud. Although the sun 
was shining on me, the rain and small hail were 
rattling on the balloon. A rainbow was standing 
in and against the body of the meteor, or rather 
a prismatically colored arch the shape of a horse- 
shoe was reflected against it, and as the point of 
observation changed laterally and perpendicularly. 
the perspective of this golden grotto changed its 
hues and forms. Above and behind this arch 
there was going on the most terrific thunder, but 
no zigzag lightning was perceptible, only bright 
flashes like explosions of ‘ Roman candles’ in fire- 
works. Occasionally there would be a zigzag 
explosion in the cloud immed'ately below, and 
the thunder therefrom sounded like a ‘ feu de joie’ 
of a rifle corps. Once an orange-colored wave of 
light seemea to fall from the upper to the lower 
cloud, and right over the balloon, but no sensible 
effect was produced by its contact. This was 
‘still lightning.’ There appeared all the time 
while in the storm, electrical action going on in 
the balloon, such as expansion, tremulous tension, 
attraction by lifting papers out of the car ten feet 
below the balloon, and hugging them to its body 
for a moment, and then letting them drop off 
again; butas I had no instruments I can only 
relate the manifestations of electricity in this 
case. While, as stated above, a distant view of 
storms is imposing and grand. a closer view of a 
great storm suchas this Ohio meteor, is truly 
sublime ; although the rushing noise beiow and 
in its midst, like the tumult of a thousand chari- 
ots of war, is almost appalling. 


The Quantity and Quality of Thunder seem to 
be in proportion to the magnitude of the storm. 
A storm may be so limited in size as that there 
will be no electrical explosion. In this case the 
developed electricity can be dissipated and taken 
up by the immediatly surrounding cloud forma- 
tion. April and May showers are an exemplifica- 
tion of this fact. When the storm is of great 
magnitude the central portion of its top becomes 
surcharged with electricity, because the surround- 
ing cloud-formed vapor cannot conduct away si- 
lently as fast as it is developed; and hence explo- 
sions must ensue. such as noticed in the Ohio 
meteor, with terrific and rapid discharges of thun- 
der; and moreover, the drops of rain that are 
formed from this surcharged vapor of the upper 
cloud also beeome redundantly electrified, and al- 
though they fall quietly down through the inter- 
vening clear air which 1s a non-conductor, as soon 
as they reach the lower cloud which is negatively 
electrified, they give up their surplus—silently if 
the capacity of this cloud is sufficient to take it 
up, but explosively if the cloud is insufficient; and 
it may fly off laterally until dissipated, or it may 
glance downward to the earth, rending whatever 
it encounters before its diffusion in the earth. 
The physical facts here stated are as I saw them; 
the rationale of explosion is confirmed from the 
known play of electricity as divulged by the com- 
mon electrical-machine experiments. 


A Storm Viewed from within its Cauldron—that 
is, from within its vortex. where the cloud-vapor 
is driving upward to where it spreads out—is 
rather a terrible thing, and the very fact that you 
are caught up in the midst of one of nature’s lab- 
oratory furnaces makes you feel resigned, and de- 
termined to look to the end thereof. It may be 
only terrible because we are not used to it; nev- 
ertheless, 1 would not like to enter one again for 
observation, until science dictates, without a doubt 
that we are not liable co annihilation or serious 
harm. The one now to be described is the re- 
sult of a trip in the midst of a logal storm of so 
limited dimensions as to have no electrical ex- 
plosions during my passage of nineteen minutes 
within its bosom. This storm originated nearly 
over the town of Carlisle, Pa., on the 17th of 
June, 1843. I entered it just as it was forming. 
The nucleus cloud above was just spreading ont 
as I entezed the vortex unsuspectingly. I was 
hurled into it so quick that I had no opportunity 
of viewing its surroundings outside, and must 
therefore confine this relation to its internal ac- 
tion On entering it the motion of the air swung 
the balloon to and fro, as also around in a circle, 
and a dismal howling noise accompanied this un- 
pleasant and sickening motion; and in a few min- 
utes thereafter was heard the falling of heavy 
rain below, resembling in sound a cataract. The 
color of the cloud, internally, was of a milky hue, 
somewhat like a dense body of steam in the open 
air. and the cold was so sharp that my beard be- 
came bushy with hoar-frost. As there were no 
electrical explosions in this storm during my in- 
carceration, it might have been borne comtorta- 
bly enough but for the sea-sickness occasioned 
by the azitated air-storm., Still. I cou!d hear and 
see, and even smell, every thing close by and 
around. Little pellets of snow (with an icy nu- 
cleus when broken) were pattering profusely 
around me in promiscuous and confused disorder, 
and slight blasts of wind seemed occasionally to 
penetrate this cloud, laterally, notwithstanding 
there was an upmoving column of wind ail the 
while. This upmoving stream would carry the 
balloon up toa point in the upper cloud, where 
its force was expended by the outspreading of its 
vapor, whence the balloon would be thrown out- 
ward, fall down some distance, then be drawn in- 
to the vortex, again to be carried upward to per- 
form the same revolution until I had gone through 
the cold furnace seven or eight times; and all 
this time the smell of sulphur, or what is now 


termed ozone, was perceptible, and I was sweat- | 





ing profusely from some cause unknown to me, 
unless it was from undue excitement. The last 
time of descent in this cloud brought the balloon 
through its base, where, instead of the pellets of 
snow, there was encountered a drenching rain, 
with which I came down into a clear field, and 
the storm passed on. This storm may have been 
accompanied with electrical discharges after it 
left me, as it had the appearance of increase as it 
departed. I may here mention that the people 
in the neighborhood informed me next. day that 
it deposited two parallel trains of hail some dis- 
tance apart. I have frequently since, and before 
this occurrence. witnessed storms while up in the 
air, but a great distance off, sometimes four or 
five of them at the same time in different parts of 
the heavens, and always in the months of May 
and June, and never accompanied with electrical 
explosions when they were small in dimensions. 

Thunder-Storms. Viewed from the Earth, have 
not the characteristic shapes lineated to the eye 
of the observer, as when viewed sidewise from 
above. Neither does one discover the two plates 
of clouds joined in conic sections. The upper 
cloud can be seen rolling outward, and black 
clouds below centering inward, but the whole 
seems to be nearly blended in one solid mass.— 
By close observation and practice it will soon be 
deduced that there are two plates of clouds, even 
as viewed from the earth. In watching clends 
carefully from the earth, it will be observed that 
vivid zigzag flashes and heavy peals are followed 
by copious showers. The rain drops being posit- 
ively charged from the upper cloud, drop through 
aclear atmosphere, which is a non-conductor, 
into the lower cloud, which is negatively electri- 
fied; and if the shower is too copious for the 
lower cloud’s capacity to absorb it silently, ex- 
plosions must follow, in the same way as the 
Leyden jar explodes spontaneously when sur- 
charged to overflowing. Were it not for the 
lower cloud and its negative condition, the sur- 
charged drops of rain would scintillate their 
electrical fire as they touched the earth. 

Thunder-storms rage more violently as they 
pass over forests and moist places, and were it not 
for the deposition of rain as they pass along, their 
track would exhibit a parched trail. A long 
drouth is adverse to the generation of a thunder- 
storm, and on the other hand a moist earth is pro- 
motive of one. 

Thunder-storms are deflected from their courses, 
as well as retarded in their movement, by friction 
on the earth. Assending from the earth with a 
balloon in the rear of a storm, and mounting up a 
thousand feet above it, the balloon will soon over- 
ride the storm, and may decend in advance of it. 
I have experienced this several times. 

~—a. - a 6? a - 
Asian Prospects. 


’ We copy the following article on the prospect- 
ive future of the East, from the editorial columns 
of ‘the Tribune. It presents an interesting view 
of the vis:ble agencies which are hastening the 
advance of civilization into thuse vast regicns of 
oriental barbarism. The veil of mystcury which 
for ages has hung around and over | «« continent 
of Asia seems about to be rent away. From the 
east through China and Japan, fi + the South 
through India and Beloochistan, trom the west 
through Syria and Mesopotamia begins to sound 
in the roll and thunder-tread of the onward 
march of mankind. The word is spoken, the 
sound thereof has gone forth, that every portion: 
of the earth shall be redeemed from the thraldom 
and curse of evil. How significant the fact, then, 
that the agencies of material progress and the 
conquest of nature, which have been developed, 
commerce, steam and the telegraph, are about 
to be brought to bear in the very heart of Asia, 
the cradle and nursing-ground of the race? Eng: 
land and Russia may be pursuing schemes of im- 
perial and commercial aggrandizement, and mark 
their way with blood and robbery; but there is 
a power behind the scenes that marshals every 
move on the chess board of nations, and gains, 
and aloue gains in the final result. Christ is in 
the field. The idea of the Tribune is a good one, 
that the future of Asia may be far different from 
the lurid speculations of European war-prophets. 
It is certainly better to look for peaceful prozress 
and the demolition of national hostilities, than 
for carnage and war.—T. L. P. 

Asia, for long, long centuries, }:as remained 
unchangeable in her dumbness.  Enropean 
reformers and reforms have shrunk fren: her, 
girdled as she is with conceit and haughtiness, 
interpenetrated with an apparently indestrue- 
tible love of tradition, reaching back to the era 
when the race was first created. But it would 
seem now that the hour has already struck, or 
surely approaches, when the retrospective 
charm of the Orient will be broken, and evan- 
esce before the conjurations of modern life 
gushing in from all sides. Asia Minor, and 
with it that part of the immense continent 
where Faith fixes the cradle of Humanity, 
where religion and civilization began, is now 
to receive back the fall glow of the flame, the 
beaeon of pre-vess, which thousands of years 
ago was kindled there as a feeble spark. Af- 
ter having made the round of the globe, eivil- 
ization, developed by various races aad many 





generations, during countless centuries, is to 
return aad to evoke a new life where its primi- 
tive focus seems to have been almost extin- 
guished. But it is not a blood-stained dawn 
which is to announce the bold intrusion of the 
West into the East. The wonder-worker 
steam, changing physical distance, hurling dis- 
severed nations into common unions, bringing 
mind and matter into a vigorous and almost 
relentless activity—steam is to course over the 
plains and valleys, and drive through the 
mountain passes of those spell-bound regions. 
From the Mediterranean down to India the 
irou gear of the West will be put on 

The chief result of the recent Eastern com- 
motion will be, not the galvanization of Turkey, 
or rather of Islamism and its Turkish followers, 
not to breathe into the Osmans a strong and 
independent life, but the transformation of 
those domains of the Crescent into a world’s 
thoroughfare, and thus to force the dreaming 
Asiaties to regard modern culture and its re- 
suits. England, urged by her enterprising 
and speculating aims, is to cut through that 
part of Asia the shortest way to India, and 
thus to compensate for tarnished military 
glory by the foree and activity of her capital. , 

The whole Turkish Empire has been sur- 
veyed by English engineers, to ascertain its 
eapability for railroads. Several are projected, 
and for some grants have already been made. 
The main trunk is that called the Euphrates 
River Railroad, to connect through other 
branches the Mediterranean with the Gulf of 
Persia. The Euphrates line will run from 
Seleucia or Orantes, to Bassora or the mouth 
of the Shat-cl-Arab. With it will connect 
another North-Eastern branch, beginning at 
Seutari. This is to run through various moun- 
tainous defiles, along the valley of the river 
Sukaria, establishing central points at Angora, 
Cesarea, Adana, Alexandretta and Antioch. 
From Seutari to Alexandretta, the distance is 
about 700 miles. From Scutari, through all 
the above-mentioned points and junctures to 
Bassora, or the Turki=h terminus, is about 1, 
750 miles, and as much from Bassora to India. 
On the European side of the Bosphorus other 
lines will extend, joining with those of Hunga- 
ry and central Europe. And in this manner 
it will require a little more than three weeks to 
reach Bombay from London. 

All these Jines unite strategical with com- 
mercial uses, and have preéminently a military 
character. Almost all the surveyors are offi- 
cers of various grades and arms in the English 
service. The Eurnhrates line is granted to an 
Erglish general ; other lines to colonels, and so 
forth. The moving mind as regards all these 
enterprises, so far as their strategical character 
is concerned, is Layard, ihe celebrated discover- 
er of the ruins of Nineveh, aadas well known for 
his hatred to Russia. It would seem that Eng- 
land, schooled by her mighty antagonist, is 
about to imitate Russi: by combining in rail- 
roads peaceful with warlike purposes. 

The hatred and drezd of Russian prepon- 
derance in Asia are therfore at the bottom of 
these ratlrozd enterprises. Even according to 
the opinion of the less violent English politi- 
cians and their continenia! eehoes, a terrible 
tornado is brewing. hese politicians see ap- 
preaching slowly but steadily the hour of the 
struggle for life or death, for supremacy over 
Asia, between t'iose two gigantic European 
powers, For this end both—it is said—are 
laying down their railroads ; for this end Eng- 
land surrounds and strengthens herself with al- 
lianees such as that of Austria. Russia, 
thrown upon her own resources, looks within 
for strength, and is determined to elaborate 
her intrinsic opulence. But it often happens 
in this world, that events foreshadow:d and 
foretcid never come to pass, or tike a wholly 
different turn from that set down for them by 
mundane wisdom. The accideutal or unlore- 
seen generally plays a higher part on the stage 
of history than agents regularly arranged be- 
foreband. 

Doubtless Asia is to be permeated with the 
influences of modern civiliztaion. But this may 
be accomplished without those destruetive and 
bloody catastrophes contemplated by Engli-h 
and continental war-spouting  politicians.—— 
Should these two powers divide Asia, nature 
seems already to have traced geographical lines 
of separ:tion between them in mountain ranges 
uninterruptedly extending from the south of 
the Caspian Sea to the utmost eastern slopes 
of the Himalayas. With the dissemination of 
rational ideas on popular rights, and on war 
and its wastes and atrocities, we may look for 
new readings in human records regarding the 
settlement of national disputes, and the abate- 
ment of insane national hates and jealousies ; 
and henee there is no reason why Russia and 
Engiand in their Asiatie extensions may not 
proceed without the folly of violent conflicts. 
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